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community ; and I confess that, to my mind, this is
one of its greatest advantages. I do not assert that it
is easy to teach men to exercise political rights ; but
I maintain that, when it is possible, the effects which
result from it are highly important ; and I add that,
if there ever was a time at which such an attempt
ought to be made, that time is our own. It is clear
that the influence of religious belief is shaken, and that
the notion of divine rights is declining; it is evident
that public morality is vitiated, and the notion of
moral rights is also disappearing : these are general
symptoms of the substitution of argument for faith
and of calculation for the impulses of sentiment. If
in the midst of this general disruption, you do not
succeed in connecting the notions of right with that of
personal interest, which is the only immutable point
in the human heart, what means will you have of
governing the world except by fear ? When I am
told that, since the laws are weak and the populace k
wild, since passions are excited and the authority oi
virtue is paralysed, no measures must be taken to
increase the rights of the democracy, I reply, that it is
for these very reasons that some measures of the kind
must be taken ; and I am persuaded that govern-
ments are still more interested in taking them than
society at large, because governments are liable to be
destroyed and society cannot perish.
I am not, however, inclined to exaggerate the
example which America furnishes. In those States
the people were invested with political rights at a time
when they could scarcely be abused, for the citizens
were few in number and simple in their manners.
As they have increased, the Americans have not aug-
mented the power of the democracy, but they have,
if I may use the expression, extended its dominions.
It cannot be doubted that the moment at which